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RESEARCHES IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE CON- 
DUCTED IN THE SUMMER OF 1903. 



By Professor Samuel Ives Curtis s, Ph.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 



The summer of 1903 is the fourth summer during which I 
have made special investigation of survivals of ancient Semitic 
religion among Syrians and Arabs. 1 Hitherto I had avoided the 
centers of Moslem and Christian influence, in the hope that 
among bedouins and peasants I might find the most valuable 
materials. 

I have chosen the summer season, not as an ideal time for 
such researches, but because I am then free from lectures for 
about four months ; and because thus far I have been able to 
travel in the Levant with hardly the loss of a day during all 
seasons of the year, since June 8, 1898, when I first set foot in 
Syria and Palestine. 

1 In the original prospectus of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October I, 1865, 
the need of such investigation is emphasized : " A work is urgently required which 
shall do for the Holy Land what Mr. Lane's Modern Egyptians has done for Egypt 
— describe in a systematic and exhaustive way, with clear and exact minuteness, the 

manners, habits, rites, and language of the present inhabitants Many of the 

ancient and peculiar customs of Palestine are fast vanishing before the increasing 
tide of western manners, and in a short time the exact meaning of many things which 
find their correspondences in the Bible will have perished. There are frequent refer- 
ences to these things in the books of travelers, and they have recently formed the 
subject of more than one entire work ; but nothing sufficiently accurate or systematic 
has been done" (Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine, Vol. 
I, p. 8). 

During the past five years I have devoted specjal attention to the investiga- 
tion of the "rites" of Syrians and Arabs. Ganneau, in his Survey of Western 
Palestine, Special Papers (London, 1881), pp. 329, 330, writes of the impossibility 
of a man getting any information from a fellah woman, but 1 have had such 
interviews, not only with fellah women, but also with bedawi women. Though one 
was greatly frightened at first and said, " Would that I could drink of the cup of fear ! " 
I was able, almost immediately, to allay her fears so that she gave me most interesting 
and important information as to the custom of vowing daughters to a weli at Er-Remteh 
in the Hauran. 

9i 
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Since I began my special investigations into the ancient 
religion of the country in 1900, and particularly since 1901, I 
have followed practically a fixed plan of interviewing the natives. 
With but a slight knowledge of colloquial Arabic, 2 I have 




A MAKAM RESEMBLING THAT OF SHEIK ABDULLAH EL-BEDAWI. 

employed the best interpreters I could secure in the persons of 
Rev. J. Stewart Crawford, now a professor in the Protestant Syrian 
College at Beirut, and Mr. Abdullah Jabbur. While a thorough 
knowledge of vulgar Arabic is exceedingly desirable for such inves- 
tigations, scientific researches, which must be based on certainty, 
require the aid of an interpreter acquainted with the country. 

2 1 was my own dragoman during an extended tour in Palestine, the Hauran, and 
the land of Moab, April-August, 1899. 
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Here guesses will not do, nor conjectures as to what an Arabic 
expression may mean based on a knowledge of the classical 
language ; 3 it is necessary to know what the expression signifies 
in the mouths of the people of a given locality. As a rule, I 
have questioned the natives through the interpreter, and have 
taken down their answers in a notebook. I have avoided lead- 
ing questions, but, contrary to a former opinion, 4 I have found 
the people clear and distinct in their information regarding their 
customs ; their yea was yea and their nay, nay. 

After all these years of investigation I feel that I have a right 
to claim that I am a pioneer in a new department. Not that 
some similar facts have not been discovered before in Syria and 
Palestine, not to mention the same phenomena among other 
peoples. But they have been sporadic. Those who have observed 
and described them have not perceived their full significance or 
their relation to other facts of a similar nature, and I know of 
no one who has undertaken, during an aggregate of nearly ten 
months, systematic researches into the ancient religion of Syria. 5 

The main difficulty I have experienced, especially among the 
Arabs, was to have an interview with one person of any consid- 
erable length. Devoid of powers of mental concentration, they 
weary in fifteen or twenty minutes ; hence an exhaustive inter- 
view is impossible. A few facts may be gathered here and a few 
more there, but illuminating interviews are quite possible, though 
some of those missionaries who have been most observing have 
thought that such information was to be gained rather by listen- 
ing and by indirection. 

3 One who has access only to such standard Arabic dictionaries as Freytag and 
Lane might never know that sirr (secret) is used from one end of Syria to the other 
to indicate the power of working miracles ; cf. " Geheimniss," Ursemitische Religion, 
p. 287, note 1, although this meaning is perhaps implied by Dozy, Supplement aux 
dictionnaires arabes (Leyde, 1881), sub voce, "en parlant d'un saint qui est mort 
nafdna all&h bisirrahu, ' que Dieu nous fasse profiter de ses vertus secretes ! ' " 

4 Cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today (Chicago, 1 902), p. 20. 

5 [Schwally, reviewing Professor Curtiss's Ursemitische Religion in the Litera- 
risches Centralblatt for Dec. 5, 1903 (cols. 1669-71), says: "Der grosste Theil des 
Materials war zwar nicht unbekannt, aber in dieser Vollstandigkeit vereinigt noch 
nicht vorgelegt worden. Indessen hat Curtiss daneben eine so grosse Fiille eigener 
neuen Beobachtungen mitgeteilt dass das Buch fur die Kentniss der Volksreligion des 
semitischen Orients geradezu epochemachend ist." — Ed.] 
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During the summer of 1903 I made two journeys, one of 
twelve days with Professor Crawford, when I had Professor Paton, 
of the American School of Oriental Study and Research in Pal- 
estine, as a companion, and one of a month with Mr. Abdullah 




THE SHRINE OF ABU'N-NEDA NEAR KUNETRA. . 
(Notice the stone eagle on the roof over the door, and the henna on the lintel.) 



Jabbur. I was delayed several days by the sudden death of a 
governess employed by Professor West and Professor Crawford 
at 'Aleih. She stepped on a serpent, which bit her next to the 
great vein on the inside near the left ankle. In an hour she was 
dead, notwithstanding all that was attempted for her. Perhaps 
this incident may shed some light on certain Scripture passages 
(Gen. 3 : 15 ; 49: 17; Ps. 91 : 13 ; Luke 10: 19). 
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It was my plan to visit as many shrines as possible on the 
east side of the Sea of Galilee. On account of the prevalence of 
cholera, I was led to make an investigation such as I had not 
intended, which has led me to a conclusion I have never seen 
announced before. I shall therefore group some of the materials 
gathered under two heads : 

I. Shrines among Arabs remote from centers of Moslem and 
Christian influence. 

II. Shrines in centers of Moslem and Christian influence. 

I. 

Both journeys were made from Damascus. During the first, 
on the second morning out, we came to the makam of Sheik 
Abdullah el-Bedawi, 6 near Bet Jenn. Various sects, such as 
Greeks, Catholics, Moslems, and Druses, visit the shrine, and all 
employ the same ceremonies. The servant is a Moslem. On 
meeting us he used the following benediction: "God bless thee 
and preserve unto thee thy children and do thee good." The 
makam consists of a mound of unusual width covered over with 
plaster. At one end are banners, which have been hung up on 
a framework in payment of vows, and rods used by servants of 
other welis in warding off the Ajami. 7 

We were informed by the servant of the shrine that on the 
very day of our visit there was to be a festival attended by the 
villagers, celebrated with the usual rites of sacrifices — feasting, 
singing, etc. He gave us a pressing invitation to be present, but 
unfortunately our muleteers had gone on with our camp equip- 
ment, and we were compelled to follow them. The occasion of 
this festival was that one of the villagers dreamed he saw an 
army advancing against the village. This army was put to flight 
by the weli their patron saint. The army was the cholera ; its 
defeat at the hands of the weli was his guarantee that the cholera 
should not visit the village. Because of this immunity from the 
fell destroyer the villagers were proposing to honor their patron 
saint through a festival. 

6 Cf. Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients (Leipzig, 1 903), 
P- 59- 

t Ibid., p. 56. 
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An interesting light falls on the origin of certain makams, as 
observed among the Dhiab Arabs in the district known as el- 
Kasebi, east of the upper end of the Sea of Galilee. They were 
much alarmed during the spring of 1903 because of the preva- 
lence of cholera at Tiberias. Their weli is Dhiab, whom, accord- 
ing to the custom of other Arab tribes, they regard as their 
progenitor. They had never erected a shrine in his honor, but 
when the cholera was at its height in Tiberias, they built a 
shrine of rude stones under the open heavens to their ancestor 
Dhiab. Each family offered a white sheep and sprinkled blood 
on the front wall encompassing the shrine. They asked for the 
pardon of their sins, because they had not sacrificed to him 
before; therefore they expected he would forgive them, so that 
the cholera would not come to them. They made the sheep go 
around the makam once, 8 and turned it to the south, saying, 
"Allah akbar." They put the blood on the forehead of each 
boy. Before they built the makam they had a custom that every 
shepherd should offer a sacrifice in the middle of the spring. 
They take the blood of the sheep and sprinkle it on all the flock, 
so that God will " pass over it." 9 They also sacrifice for a tent, 
when they make a new one or enlarge an old one. 10 Such sacri- 
fices are regarded as redemption for the tent and for the cattle. 
If anyone should not kill a sacrifice, God would destroy some of 
the inhabitants of the tent, or some of the cattle. They sacrifice to 
their grandfather Dhiab and to the face of God. The firstling male 
of sheep, goats, and kine should be killed when it is weaned." 

8 This is based on a common and ancient custom; the worshipers often surround 
the shrine from three to seven times. Cf. Wellhausen, Reste des arabischen Heiden- 
ta?ns (Berlin, 1897), pp. 109-12. 

*Cf. Exod. 12:23. 

10 There are numerous examples, among Syrians and Arabs, of such sacrifices for 
caves, used as habitations, tents, houses, or at the beginning of a railway, or of any 
important public work; cf. Ursemitische Religion (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 39, 201, 209, 
212, 216, 228, 243. Similar customs were observed among the ancient Babylonians 
when the foundations of a temple or a palace were laid, or a canal was dug ; cf. Jas- 
trow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), p. 663. Zimmern in 
his Beitrdge ztir Kenntniss der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1901), not only gives 
an example of sacrifices, pp. 147-49, but also of the use of blood on the door posts, 
p. 127; cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today (Chicago, 1902), p. 54. 

11 Cf. Numb. 18:17; Deut. 12 : 6. 
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While the Dhiab have permanent seats at el-Kasebi, I found a 
large encampment of the Ruala Arabs in the near vicinity, who 
are a subdivision of the Aeneze and who have their winter quar- 
ters in the Arabian peninsula. They say that the "grandfather" 
— that is, the progenitor of the Aeneze — is Wayil, and that the 
"father" — that is, the progenitor of the Ruala — is Zayid; but 
their fagir 12 is Abu'd-Duhur. 13 His makam is in the Belka, south 
of Jerash. They do not visit his shrine, but when they are in 
distress they say: "O Abu Duhur, our grandfather, we will give 
you a camel (if you will deliver us)." They kill the animal at 
the tent of the one who makes the vow. The following verses 
show the power of Abu'd-Duhur in war: 

Abu'd-Duhur comes surely 

To help those who put on their war-clothes ; 

And through him they are terrible. 

They have sacrifices for flocks, herds, and camels to Abu'd- 
Duhur, if anything is the matter with them, and put stripes of 
blood on all the camels. They do this in order that disease may 
be removed. They also sacrifice for a new tent. But the real 
sacrifice is at the beginning of a battle. They sacrifice to Abu'd- 
Duhur that he may come and help them, so that they may get 
the victory over the enemy. They sprinkle the blood of the 
sacrifice on the merkab of the camel on which the sheik's sister 
or daughter rides into battle. She perfumes her hair, puts anti- 
mony on her eyelids (2 Kings 9:30; Jer. 4:30; Ezek. 23:40), 
exposes her bosom, and makes herself as handsome as possible. 
It is around the merkab the battle rages. The warriors perform 
prodigies of valor about this representative of Arab womanhood ; 
for should she be captured, she could never ride in battle again. 
In the time of illness they vow, each man according to his ability, 
a camel or sheep. In the month of Ragab 14 most of the Ruala 
sacrifice a sheep for the sake of preserving their flocks from dis- 
ease, or from being stolen. 

12 Fagir is the bedouin pronunciation of fakir and is equivalent to weli. 

13 According to Mustafa of Karyaten, the Aeneze are descended from Anaz 
[Ursemitische Religion, p. 282); for Abu'd-Duhur see ibid., p. 204. 

14 This is the time for the dahiyeh sacrifice ; cf. Wellhausen, op. cit., pp. 97-100. 
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One of the most famous shrines in all the Hauran is that of 
Sa'dadin at Jeba\ There is a mosque in connection with it, but 
the shrine is the main feature. The Sultan of Turkey contrib- 
uted one hundred Turkish pounds toward its adornment. From 




MOSQUE COMBINED WITH THE SHRINE OF SA'DADfN AT JEBA IN THE HAURAN. 
(The shrine does not appear in the picture.) 

the servant of the shrine, a distinguished-looking man, who 
claims to be a lineal descendant of Sa'dadin, 15 1 received the fol- 
lowing information: "Hundreds of barren women visit the 
shrine; the next year each appears with a child on her arm, and 
with a sacrifice. Sometimes a man who cannot walk is borne of 

x *It is often the case that a priestly family traces back its lineage to a weli or holy 
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four on a bed (Mark 2:3). They put him three days in the 
makam, then he walks back to his people. If anyone is in 
trouble and cries three times, 'O Sa'dadin,' he will help; but if 
a man is an oppressor, he will not help him. The village of 




INTERIOR OF THE MAKAM OF SA'DADfN. 
(The Sultan of Turkey contributed one hundred pounds [Turkish] toward the rebuilding and decoration 

of this shrine.) 

Jeba ? is the property of Sa'dadin. It is free from taxation and 
military service by order of the sultan of Turkey. Sa'dadin has 
a large family of servants called SaMadiyeh." Such priestly 
families sometimes enjoy special privileges by virtue of their 
descent from some saint or weli. 

We visited a shrine of Fudl Arabs, called Nebi Yehudah (the 
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prophet Judah), about an hour south of Tell el-Kadi (ancient 
Dan). In the vicinity of the shrine is a mosque, but it is much 
smaller than the makam. This is a phenomenon which may be 
observed in other parts of the country, showing the way in which 
the ancient religion overshadows Islam. There are many vil- 
lages in which there is no call to prayer, though some form of 
the old Semitic worship still exists. In other towns this old 
worship has taken the place of Islam, as at Remteh in the Hau- 
ran, where there is the famous shrine of ez-Za'bi. We find in 
the same inclosure a ruined church, a ruined mosque that had 
taken its place, and last of all the makam which expresses the 
religious devotion of the people. 

The very morning we visited the shrine of Nebi Yehudah a 
goat was killed for a woman of Fudl Arabs who was suffering 
from fever. They put some of the blood on her forehead, and 
some on the wall of the makam. The form of vow used for the 
restoration of a child who is ill is: "O Nebi Yehudah, have 
mercy on this boy, my son." 16 In connection with the shrine of 
the prophet they have a large room roofed in, but with open sides. 
Here dances are held in connection with the annual festivals. 17 

Tell el-Kadi is still a place of worship, as it was in Israelitish 
times. But the cult is connected with one of the copious streams 
which form one of the sources of the Jordan. Under a terebinth 
tree, not far from the water's edge, is the grave of Sheik Zreik, 
a weli, to whom they make vows and offer sacrifices. The water 
of this stream is considered "sacred from the time of Abraham, 
the friend of God." 18 Barren women bathe in the water for a 
blessing. The water is hard, and hard water, like salt water, is 
male (dekr) ; that is, it has the power of procreation; in other 
words, it is a weli, with whom barren women, not becoming 
fruitful through their husbands, enter into temporary bonds in 
the hope of children. All hot springs in Syria and Palestine, 
and certain rivers, as some think at dawn, have procreative 
power. 19 

16 For a resemblance in phraseology see Matt. 17 : 15. 

J 7 Cf. Judg. 21 : 21-23 ; Exod. 32 : 6 ; 2 Sam. 6 : 14-16. l8 Cf. Isa. 41:8. 

^Primitive Semitic Religion Today ', pp. 116, 117. More examples in Urscmi- 
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Southwest of the marshes of Huleh we visited the famous 
shrine of Nebi Yusha, i. e., of the prophet Joshua. It is inter- 
esting as an example of those shrines having extensive buildings, 
occupied by a number of families. It is visited by all sects, 
including Jews, except Protestants and Druses. In connection 
with it a small room, at one side, is set apart as a mosque, evi- 
dently as a concession to Islam. 

Such is a little of the material gathered during the summer 
of 1903, in places remote from centers of Moslem and Chris- 
tian influence. I do not in this sketch attempt to give the result 
of interviews, during the summer of 1902, with more than one 
hundred and fifty persons, and with representatives of twenty- 
five Arab tribes, all the way from Safita, Hums, and Karyaten in 
the north to Petra and Ma 'an on the south. I have been able 
to use some of this information in Ursemitische Religion im Volks- 
leben des heutigen Orients, 70 but even there could not present its 
cumulative power. I hope, at some time and in some way, I may 
be able to publish all my journals as objective sources, so that 
competent scholars may make their own deductions from all the 
facts gathered. But I do not doubt that primitive Semitic 
religion exists today; that elements which have come from posi- 
tive religions such as Judaism, Christianity, and Islam can be 
eliminated, and that a fairly accurate picture of the essential 
lineaments of that primitive religion can be found. 

I do not think the importance of such investigations is likely 
to be overestimated in the light they may throw on inadequate 
information gained through ancient Semitic literature as it may 
be found on tablets and monuments. 21 The spade and the inter- 
view must, as I believe, supplement each other. 

tische Religion (Leipzig, 1903), pp. xxii, 114, 115, 122; cf. Saussaye, Lehrbuch der 
Religions geschichte, Vol. I (Freiburg, 1887, 1st ed.), p. 75, where he speaks of girls 
offering their virginity to the river or lake. 
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An induction from the sketch already given yields the fol- 
lowing conclusions with respect to the survival of primitive 
institutions : 

i. Festivals, whether annual or occasional, are characterized 
by sacrifices, feasting, dancing, singing, and general rejoicing. 22 

2. Local worship, whether that of the weli, nebi, imam, or 
fagir among the Arabs, is not essentially different from that of 
the Baal of a given shrine in ancient times. The attitude of the 
worshiper to the local divinity now is much the same as four 
thousand years ago. 23 

3. The tendency to neglect some form of positive religion 
and revert to the ancient type is a condition which was found in 
ancient Israel. 24 

4. While survivals of the sacrifice of firstlings and first-fruits 
can be found, the most persistent idea in connection with animal 
sacrifices is that of sacrificial blood, sprinkled on the shrines, 
which in some cases becomes vicarious blood, one animal dying 
for the rest of the flock or herd, or dying for men. This sub- 
stitute blood is placed on the forehead of the one for whom the 
sacrifice is made to indicate that a victim has died in his behalf 
("an ruko, "for his spirit"). 

5. All the great events of life are introduced, or accompanied, 
by sacrificial blood. It is put on the tent, so that God or the evil 
spirit may pass over it and not slay any of the inmates, because 
a victim has already been slain in their stead. War is inaugurated 
by shedding sacrificial blood. This has doubtless been the 
custom from the earliest times. 25 

6. The Semite believes that his national God or patron deity 
fights for him, and this is doubtless one reason for the sacrifice. 

22 Cf Deut. 12:5-7, IJ > I2 > et c 

2 3See this view as set forth by Conder and Ganneau, in Primitive Semitic 
Religion Today, pp. 260-62. 

24 Cf. 2 Kings 18:4; 21:3. 

2 5 0n sacrifice among the Arabs in general see Wellhausen, op. cit., " Gaben 
und Opfer," pp. 112-29. As regards sacrifices in connection with war see Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, pp. 382-84 ; Schwally, Semitische Kriegsalterth timer (Leip- 
zig, 1901), pp. 51, 52. 
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7. This national god, or patron divinity, is the progenitor of 
the tribe, clan, or people. 26 

8. He makes the barren woman, who seeks his help, to be a 
joyful mother. This belief survives in the widely prevalent 
custom of such women bathing in sacred waters. 

All these are primitive ideas, some of which may be tested by 
means of other sources as gathered by W. Robertson Smith in 
his Religion of the Semites (New York, 1889), and in Wellhausen, 
Reste des arabischen Heidenthums (Berlin, 1897). 

26 Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 




"LO! I STAND AT THE DOOR AND KNOCK."— C. Schonherr. 



